INTRODUCTION
exceptional claim for their subjects that they wrote inti-
mately and sincerely. Mystical and introspective poetry-
could be freely found in Tudor England; but its exponents
were not the most successful nor the most typical. What we
take for granted in the seventeenth-century poets, in the
soldier poets as well as the divines, we accept as a compara-
tive rarity in the century preceding.
The untroubled and conventional accomplishment of the
lyric is echoed by its great sister, music. The accompani-
ments of the songs, such as Come, live with me and be my love
and Have you seen but a white lily grow, complete, and are almost
inseparable from, the words they express. Mr. Anthony
Standen, in an article in The Gramophone for December 1934,
has traced how beautifully and poignantly the notes of
William Byrd's Lullaby my sweet little baby intensify the mean-
ing of the words, how accurately and smoothly the melody
follows the poetry. It was a pity that St. George's singers,
in the gramophone performance of this carol, could not
record all four beautiful verses. Here is what Byrd said
himself about the musical inspiration of divine words :
" illis ipsis sententijs (vt experiendo didici) adeo abstrusa
atque recondita vis inest; ut diuina cogitanti, diligenterqz/<?
ac serio peruolutanti; nescio quonam modo, aptissimi
quiqj/tf numcri, quasi sponte accurrant sua."
This was England's greatest period in music, and a period
of change whose first-fruits in the newer Italianate secular
school appear in the splendid crop of later Elizabethan com-
posers. To the earlier period, Henry VIFs and Henry
VIII's reigns, are attributed such a moving ballad as The
Three Ravens and such a gay dance as Sellengefs Round. The
great church composers produce steadily from about 1550
onwards. England was famous for her music abroad, she
bred musicians as she did lyrists, and we are reminded until
it is a commonplace that the Elizabethan gentleman could
play and read his music at sight; that music was essential
to a full education ; and that the Elizabethans sang natur-
ally and spontaneously. The quality of the singing is some-
thing we do not so well know, for William Byrd says that
" the benefit of a good voyce " is a gift " so rare as there is
not one among a thousand, that hath it; and in many, that
excellent guift is lost, because they want Art to expresse
Nature/' It was no matter ; the madrigal books were left
about in barbers* shops as the Bystander is to-day. Henry VIII
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